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CALIFORNIA HISTORY PLAN 



introduction 



It is the philosophy of ihe State of CaUfomia: 

• To assume the leadership in coordinating efforts, botli public 
and private, to preserve the valuable examples of the State's 
colorful lustory, its sites, stmctures and artifacts 

• To assume a prominent historical "suppUer role" in acquiring 
tiistorical areas of State significance arid protecting them as units 
of the State Park System 



Traditionally, historical preservation has been accomplished througli 
emotional appeal. There is need for a more objective approach to tlie 
coordinated State and Federal program under the National Historic 
Preservation Act, 

It is significant that the Plan comes during the two-year period that 
California is holding its bicentennial celebration of the first settlement of 
white man in California, and soon will participate with ilie Nation in its 1976 
Bicentennial celebration. 



To interpret California history, its themes, stories and 
significances to the general population, to educators and 
students, to history hobbyists, to professional iustorians and to 
special groups as required 



The purposes of the California History Plan are to carry out the four 
parts of ihls State's historical philosophy. In the comprehensive California 
History Plan, a five- and 20-year proposal to accomplish this task will be 
presented. 



• To provide new "social utility" to the meaning of history to help 
in the struggle to solve present nationwide social problems by 
relating better our past to out present and future 

Tfiis is the Preliminary California History Plan. The more 
comprehensive California History Plan will be produced approximately July 
I, 1971, and will be submitted to the U.S. National Park Service in 
compliance with the National Historic Preservation Act. 

The present is fortunate timing for tlie State of California to produce 
its History Plan. There are ever increasing pressures for the State to spend 

more money on history. There is growing confusion on the dividing lines of 
responsibihly for this among levels of government. There are growing 
competitive demands for programs on governmental budgets. 




1 Authority 

for tde California History Plan 



Much has been done in California lo preserve histoiy. Much more is yet 
to be accomplished. Very early, California and her citizens recognized ihe 
value of their heritage and decided that in order to preserve history for 
appreciation and recognition by the present and future generations, it must 
acquire, develop, protect and interpret the sites and artifacts of these earher 
peoples. A chronology of significant efforts toward this end is reviewed: 

1850 - The Society of California Pioneer Society was founded in San 
Francisco and is still Active in preservation efforts. 

1 887 — The State Legislature provided fimds to purchase the first state 

historical monument at Coloma honoring James W. Marshall, Now a 
total of 23 such units are part of the State Park System. 

1890 - The Caliioniia History Landmarks League was formed; it was the 
forerunner of today's California Historical Landmarks Advisory 
Committee. 

1927- Frederic Law Olmsted's survey of state park projects emphasized 
history preservation. 

1953 — A Af aster Program of Acquisition for State Historical Areas was 
approved in principle by the California State Park Commission. 

1960 — The California Public Outdoor Recreation Plan responded to the 
cumulative demands of recreation and history for long-range 
planning. 

1967 - The Inventory of Historic Sites and Buildings in California identified 
historic structures and sites. This will be augmented by the new 
statewide survey under the National Historic Preservation Act. 



1970 - The Preliminary California History Plan, September 1, 1970. and 

1971 - 7?ie Comprehensive Caiifomia History Plan (yet to be completed). 



The Department of Parks and Recreation's autliority to produce the 
Preliminary and Comprehensive California History Plans is contained in 
TITLE J, Section 101 of the National Historic Preservation Act of 1966, and 
the supplemental document Grants for Historic Presertmiion -A Guide for 
State Participation. The U.S. Department of the Interior, National Park 
Service has recognized the Director, State Department of Parks and 
Recreation as Liaison Officer for Caiifomia. Additional authorization may be 
found in the 1 970 publication endorsed by Governor Ronald Reagan entitled 
California Policy for Recreation. 

The Public Resources Code, Section 5003 states, "The department 
shall administer, protect and develop the state park system for the use and 
enjoyment of the public. . .It may enter into contracts with agencies of the 
United States, cities, counties, or other subdivisions of the state, for the care 
and maintenance of park areas." 

The State Park and Recreation Commission's Policy states that "The 
function of the Caiifomia State Park and Recreation Commission and the 
Department of Parks and Recreation is lo acquire, protect, develop and 
interpret for the inspiration, use, and enjoyment of the people of the State a 
balanced system of areas of outstanding scenic, recreational and historic 
importance , . .*'. Tiie State Park System Plan. 1968, asks for continued 
long-range planning in the field of history. 

Indeed, the State of Caiifomia, not only lias authority for the planning 
for preservation of history, but is legally and administratively obligated to 
plan for it. 



2 Scope and Methodology 

oj tde California History Plan 



The scope of the Plan embraces the entire span of time of man's presence in 
the State of Calirornia. This begins with the first evidence of tnan from at 
least 15,000 B.C. to the present. 

California has a number of reasons for the long-range plarming for 
preserving its hisiory. It is felt iliat, as the State with the largest population, it 
is a leader in the Nation. As such, it has an obiigation to document its past as 
a basis for its future cukure. 

It is understood in California that protection and interpretation of our 
colorful history is a major public service as well as big business! Indeed, state 
and federal studies indicate that history is an important recreation ingredient. 
Tourism, sightseeing and study, linked witli driving for pleasure are probably 
the most frequent types of outdoor recreation. Major targets for 
rcoreationisis arc the interesting historical areas of the State. 

The California History Plan will fill a void jn the California Outdoor 
Recreation Resources Plan. It will also meet a need for the Slate Park System 
Plan, since the basic functions of the State Park System are three-fold: 
preserve history, preserve landscape and provide recreation. Three distinct 
planning methods are used to accomplish these functions. The method 
developed in the history plan will be used to guide the staters historical 
program for years to come. 

The purposes of tlte planning method are to provide a logical basis for 
selection of historical projects and programs at the state level, and to ^ve 
direction to other agencies and to private enterprise in a coordinated manner. 



Past experience is replete with emotional pressures to save liisloric areas, 
structures and artifacts. There will never be enough money to do all of them. 
Thus it becomes essential for governmental agencies to have a positive, 
planned program of priorities to preserve history on other than a public or 
individual pressure basis. 

Eminent historical experts were employed as consultants to assist in 
the development of the Preliminary California History Plan. This group, the 
California History Plan Comrnittee,consJsted of: 

William N. Davis, Jr., Ph.D., Cltief, State Archives 

Elliot Evens, Ph.D., Curator, Society of California Pioneers 

WilUam H. Hutchinson, Professor of History, Cliico State College 

Joseph A. McGowan. Ph.D., Chairman, California History Department. 
Sacramento State CoUege 

Clement Meiglian. Ph.D., Professor of Anthropology, University of 
Calilornia at Los Angeles 

Doyce Nunis, Ph.D., Professor of History, University of Southern 

California 

Man R. Ottley. Chief, Cahfomia Section, California State Library 

Rev, Fjancw Weber, Arcltivist, Archdiocese of Los Angeles and 
Professor of History, Queen of the Angel's Seminary 
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These people met several days in conference to help develop the 
planning method, classify the history of California, identify key problems 
needing solutions, and to recommend critical areas, structures and artifacts 
needing preservation. The results were organized and analyzed and the Plan 
was prepared by staff from several units of the Department of Parks and 
Recreation. The Plan Committee submitted written reports containing 
valuable information wliich will be used in the Comprehensive Plan, The 
California Historical Landmarks Advisory Committee is designated as the 
review body to recommend approval of the California History Plan. 



This process demands that California's history be examined from 
24 points of view - tiie three eras and the ei^t cultural aspects. 

Determination of Needs 

An analysis was made of the types of known "uses" of historical 
areas, facilities and programs. These uses were lumped into five 
ina|or "user groups"; sightseers, students, amateur historians, 
professional liistorians, and other special groups. 



The planning method adopted is an expanded version of the standard 
needs-supply-deficiencies-means approach. In more detail, the plarming steps 
are described below: 

* Identification and Classification of History 



Qualification of the needs of the five major users of history was 
attempted. This will be amplified in the Comprehensive History 
Plan. A primary objective is to assure that programs sponsored 
by goverrmiental and non-governmental interests meet two basic 
needs; 



The fuU span of California history was dissected into its 
component parts. Classification of history into eras was utilized 
as the basis for recommended programs, not only for the state, 
but for other "suppliers" of history programs. The three eras are 
the Indian, the Hispanic, and the American. 

Each era of history was fully reviewed to make sure that all 
aspects were considered. To accomplisii this, each era was 
subjected to scrutiny on the basis of the cultural aspects 
described in Chapter 4: 



1. Optimum examples of the most diagnostic and 
characteristic samples of each history era will be 
preserved. It is the philosophy of the State to preserve and 
interpret examples of the full historical spectrum in order 
to meet presently known as well as anticipated needs. 

2. Provide the quantity of historical programs in fair 
proportion to the needs of the five user-groups. A major 
emphasis will be placed upon the needs of the general 
sightseeing public. 



Architecture 

Exploration and Settlement 
Economic and Industrial 
Military 

Government 
Recreation and Leisure 
Social and Educational 
Religion 



Inventory of Supply 

Basic to the plan is an inventory and review of all existing 
historical areas, structures and artifacts. The basic sources of tills 
inventory are : 

1. Projects proposed by the Califomia History Plan 
Corrunittee 



2. National Register of Historical Places 

3. California Historical Landmark Sites 

4. Previous surveys, studies and programs of the State 
Department of Parks atid Recreation 

5. California Atchaeolo^cal Survey 

6. Statewide Historic Sites Survey (now in progress) 

Set Criteria for Preservation and interpretation of History 

Preliminary criteria were set for acquisition of sites, and 
preserving and interpreting each cultural aspect of each history 
era. Within the preservation process, the foUov/ing categories will 
receive emphasis; 



1. 

2. 
2. 
4. 
5. 



Publication or recording of historical events 

Marking sites of historical importance 

Acquisition of historical sites, structures and artifacts 

Development of acquired historical sites 

Interpretation of historical happenings, sites and 
developments 



f>etemiine Deficiencies 

The cultural aspects of each historical era arc being analyzed 
against the needs of the historical user groups and the criteria to 
be set for preservation. Preliminary evaluations of deficiencies 
have been made, and these wiH be expanded and refined in the 
Comprehensive Plan, 
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• Definition of Responsibilities 

Once the deficiencies are identified it is essential to seek mutual 
agreement among agencies of all levels as to responsibilities. For 
the Comprehensive California History Plan, a meeting of officials 
from various levels of goverament will be convened by the State 
in an effort to draw as tightly as possible these dividing lines. A 
major consideration, of course, will be an effort to distinguish 
the responsibilities between local historical groups and 
government. 

• Proposals of Programs 

The Preliminary California History Plan recommends a pro-am 
for the use of funds under the National Historic Preservation 
Act. This initial proposed program consists of welt-known and 
studied items. These items will also be included in the final 
recommendations of the Comprehensive Plan and will be in 
accord with the final adopted standards. A balanced program to 
meet deficiencies is not possible in this Preliminary Plan because 
the statewide survey is incomplete. Also, only those projects are 
proposed for which required matching State funds are 
immediately available to facilitate the use of federal funds under 
the Act. 




3 History 

Us problems oj preservation and i?iierprdafion 



Over the years, in California and throu^oiit the Nation, it is a familiar 
story — the bulldozers move; liistoty is threatened; a small group implores an 
agency to act; there are no long-range plans to identify historical values or to 
act upon - another landmark is lost to progress. 

Tlie key problems which combine to prevent a long-range balanced 
history proiection and interpretation program are; 

1. Endangered availabiiify - Obiaiuing sites, structures and artifacts 
before they are gone is a critical problem. 

2. Defining responsibility - There is so much to be done that California's 
history program can ill-afford the present confusions over 
responsibiUties of levels of government. The most difficult aspect is 
separating state and local significance. 

3. Obtaining adequate financing This is a most common problem 
because of the competition with other programs needing attention. 

4. Protection - The threat to historical areas from vandals, hobby-history 
collectors, and apathetic administrations at all levels continues to be a 

problem. 

5. Planning - More and more, there is the need to obtain effective 
Jong-range plans to assure that, regardless from whence the pressures 
come, the proper governments will provide a balanced program to 
cover ail phases of history. 

6. Research - To obtain continuing adequate support for research of 
liislory is vital to the authenticity of all liistorical programs. 



7. Inadequate interpretation - The end objective oi most history 
programs is to interpret to the people the significance of the 
preservation of the siteSj structures and artifacts. 

8. Inadequate laws - Laws at the state level arc needed to protect sites, 
objects and structures from incompatible developments. 

9. Warehousing - There is a need to develop facilities for the protection 

and care of artifacts and objects as they become available for future 
use. Special effort is needed to survey private collections which are 
often broken up at the end of a life's work. 

The Compreliensive California History Plan will seek solutions to these 
fundamental problems, and propose programs and schedules to carr>' them 
out. 
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Eras of California History 



15000 
B.C. 



1500 
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AMER CAN 
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1975 




FIGURE 1 



4 What is California History? 

lis iieniij\c2iiwn and classificafion 



History is. variously, a chronologjca) record of significant events; a 
branch of l<nowledge tliat records and explains past events; or events 
themselves, that fomi the subject matter of history. 

For the purposes of this Preliminary Plan, California history is defined 
and classified into three major eras — Indian, Hispanic and American. These 
eras span the full spectrum of CaUfornia history, dating back at least i 5,000 
years before the Spanish touched upon these shores, and includes Uie time 
during which man was present. The classification, therefore, includes the 
progenitors of the native California [ndian. It also includes all events and 
evidences of man's culture to the present. 

Previously, California history has been defined by periods, other types 
of eras, and in various topical chronologies. An effort has been made, ui 
consultation with historical experts, to adopt in this Plan a classification of 
historical eras wtiich will meet most historical requirements. 

Hie adopted era classification reduces to its most simple form the 

occupancy of the Slate by man. Essentially, it recognizes the original and 
longest occupants as the Indians who were supplanted by the Americans. 
There was, in the process of change from the Indian to the American Era, a 
transitional and competing culture, the Hispanic Era. This era. in terms of 
population, was relatively small and was dominated by tlie Spanish and 
Mexican governments. The English and Russian governments also 
participated. Other races of man were brought in with the operations of these 
four governments active in this era. The following are brief descriptions of the 
three eras; 
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INDIAN ERA 



^T'^ 




Palco-Indian 
Sub-era 

15,000 lij 2.U0U 
years ago 






,a6r? 
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Man lived in California at least 175 centunes ago. 
Laguna Skull (Laguna Beach. Orange County) carbon 
dates 10 about 15,500 B.C. Win Site (Tulare Lake, Kings 
County) reveals man at about 10,500 B.C. Lake 
County's Borax Lake Site dales lo around 7.000 B.C., 
while numerous sites - Tank Site, Los Angeles County, 
for example - have produced evidence placed in liie 
vicinity of 5,000 B.C. Early Man appeared in small and 
widely dispersed groups. His culture centered about Uie 
pursuit of large animals, now extinct. From about 2,000 
B.C. to the beginning of the Citrisiian epoch, the 
California population increased. Progctiitors of Ihe 
Indians, later encountered by European in i rubers, began 
moving in during this sub-era. His culture was oriented 
toward seed gathering (notably acorns). 



Recent Indian 
Sub-era 

2,000 years ago 
to 1848 
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From about 2,(X)0 years ago, Indian population 
increased throughout the region represented by 
California, Groups with great diversity of language 
stocks (seven major stocks) and dialects became more or 
less indigenous to well-de lined geographical areas. 
Ecological balance was reasonably achieved. Culture 
continued to follow a seed-gathering base, with (jshing 
and hunting as strotig elements. After European 
intrusion on the Pacific Coast, Indian populations held a 
heavy lead until the ISJO's, when widespread 
Eiiropean-introduccd diseases kilted great numbers. Widi 
commencement of Ihe American Era, Indians must be 
regarded as an ethnic minority . For several decades after 
1848, their cnltuiaL social and political status was 
unclear. 
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HISPANIC ERA 



1540 to 1848 



AMERICAN ERA 



1848 to present 



This era begins with 1540 (Cabrillo) and ends with 1848 
(Treaty of Guadaiupe Hidalgo), More than two centuries 
of tare and sporadic Spanish explorations of the Pacific 
Coast of North America cutniinated in 1769 with the 
founding of the first Franciscan mission colony in Alta 
Califomia {San Diego de Akala). Completion of twenty 
additional missions signaled the closing of the Spanish 
emphasis and the opening of the Mexican emphasis (San 
Francisco Solano, 1823). Principal non-Spanish 
influences during this time were English (Drake, 1579), 
Russian (1800-1841 ), French (minor) and American 
(from circa 1790), Hispanic-era activity concentrated 
along a narrow coastal belt from San Djego to Sonoma. 



Although the American Era underwent steady change, it 
can be split roughly into two major parts with a rather 
fll-defined dividing line at about 1900. In 1848 the 
annexation of California by the United States was 
followed by the very profound impact of the Gold Rush. 
Agriculmre, communications and transportation each 
greatly affected its exploitation and development. 
Population spread quite rapidly under these influences. 
Urban concentrations developed early (San Francisco, 
Sacramento); some relatively iarge expanses remained 
thinly populated. After approximately 1900, commerce 
and technology complemented agriculture in shapmg the 
State's progress. The control and distribution of water 
and power, the increased population of diverse peoples, 
along with such cultural aspects as reUgion and 
education and recreation, play key roles in a sUll 
unfolding drama. Urbanization continues to escalate 
over this period (Los Angeles. San Francisco Bay 
Region, Sacramento-San Joaquin Valley centers, San 
Diego and southern desert areas). 












The tide of human tife may be said to have flowed through these eras 
from a quantitatively unknown, diverse and thinly spread population during 
the Paleo-lndian Sub-era; increasing and stiil wide-spread during the recent 
Indian Sub-era; ebbing during the Hispanic Era; and coming in with strong 
and steadily increasing waves over the American Era. 

The comprehensive History Plan, as in this Preliminary Plan, will use 
the three-era system of classification. Additional sub-era classifications may 
be devised. In any case, to assure a comprehensive program of history, each 
era will be scrutinized from the standpoint of the following eight cultural 
aspects which will provide at least 24 points in combination with the eras for 
determining the State's historical needs: 

ArcWiecture 

Exploration and Settlement 
Economic and Industrial 
Military 



Govetimient 
Recreation and Leisure 

Social and Educational 
Rehgion 
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During the next few years, under the National Historic Preservation 

Act, the State of California will place special emphasis on the preservation of 
representative types of structures. To assure that this is accomplished, a 
tentative classification of architecture was devised as follows: 

INDIAN ERA 

Sryte - primitive 

Materials - Local: Sticks, rocks and caves, brush, skins 

Typei — Dwellings 

Communal stcuctures 

Ceremonial and burial 

HISPANIC ERA 

Style - Late Spanish colonial simplified 

Materials - Adobe bricks, stone, tile, mortar, wood, leather 

Types - Missions and subsidiary buildings 

Dwellings - ranch and town 

Presidios and subsidiary buildings 

Custom houses 

AMERICAN ERA 

a. 1848-circa 1900 

St}'le L Victorian • or eclectic, borrowed historic styles 

Additional borrowings, locally, Eironi the California missions. 

Morrish and Far Eastern styles. The California Bungalow drew on 

these. 
2. Utility buildings • with no historic style relationsliip 
Materials-^ 00^, brick, iron, stone, glass, plastic and stucco, concrete and 

grout 

Types 1 . Reilccting historic styles 

Dwellings - city, town and country 

Public buildings and churches, business blocks and stores 

Hotels ' resident, commercial and resort; railroad stations, theatres 

and opera houses, and schools 



2. Without stylistic affiliation or borrowing 

Prefabricated houses, warehouses and stores, bams, factories, mine 

buildings, railroad and marine facilities, etc. 

b. Circa 1900 to present 

Style - 1 . "Correct" or "appropriate" - selected historical styles endorsed by 
Eastern and European trained architects. New to California were 
American Colonial, Spanish and Italian Renaissance and 
Churtigueresque (Mexican versions); locally "Monterey Colonial" 
and "Ranch" style, and finally elements from the earlier Mission 
Revival. 
2. "Modern", experimental and ftmctional, reject ive historic 
influences. Structure reflectmg function. 

Materials- ^^ above, and reinforced concrete, steel, structural glass and 
synthetics, pre-formed units - wood, metal and concrete 

Types- 1 . Reflecting liistoric styles 

Dwellings - city, town and country 
Public buildings and churches, business blocks and stores 
Hotels - resident, commercial and resort; railroad stations, theatres 
and opera houses, and schools 
2. Skyscrapers, apartment houses, garages and gas stations, structures 
for new industries: motion pictures and airplanes, new 
recreat ional needs 

In addition to the above ciassilications of the history of Cabfornia, portxofts 
of the various eras and their cultural aspects will be packaged into tliemes or 
stories which will become units for interpretation of history. These will 
include themes such as: 

The Gold Rush 

The Exploration by Spanish, En^ish and Russians 

The California Mission 

Socio-political Considerations 

The Spanish Settlements 

The Mexican Ranches 

The Military 

California's Architecture 

The Ciiinese in California 
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D r COpiG - (low great are tReiv needs jot California fiisfory? 



For ease in identifying the needs for history, the users of history were defined 

and classified into five major user -groups: 



1. 



4. 



t4 



SIGHTSEERS are individuals or groups of individuals using leisure time 
for recreation, satisfying their curiosity, seeking education, and 
pursuing speciaUzed historical interests. Sightseers are attracted to 
museums, markers along principal routes of travel, guide services, 
interpretive exhibits and literature. Visitor counts available from four 
national monuments and historic sites, from 107 state monuments and 
historic parks, and from 20 major local historical exhibitors, sliow an 
attendance of 19,654,827 for 1969. It ^ould be noted that this figure 
represents attendance at only a small portion of California's historical 
areas and structures. 

STUDENTS are the second largest group of history users, principally 
through school-arranged tours. Attendance figures for this group, as 
supplied from our survey of 131 historical areas, show at least 662,000 
student visits in 1969. 

AMATEUR HISTORIANS possess a more serious interest in their 
heritage. This is demonstrated by California's prohferation of organized 
historical societies, collectors and hobbyists scatlered throughout the 
state. These people represent a strong and active force in promoting 
governmental history programs. It is estimated that historical societies 
and organizations number about 100,000 members, 
PROFESSIONAL HISTORIANS as a group are small in number and 
are usually college teachers and research students. By the nature of 
their backgrounds, this group is essential to provide the necessary 
authenticity of history required by all users. 



5. SPECIAL GROUPS are varied in character. They include ethnic groups, 
retired people, handicapped, foreign students and other common 
interest groups such as business representatives. This uset-group, while 
difficult to identiiy, is increasing in number. 

The needs for miost of these users are for emphasis of the spectacular 
happenings of the past. Threaded throughout is the need for each thematic 
story to be told accurately so the user may identify with that historical 
happening and understand its signiiicance. 

The professional historian's needs, however, are somewhat different. Above 
all, he needs safe repositories for historical records and artifacts as well as the 
preservation of key historical areas. 

There is now described a greater, overriding need for historical programs -- to 
try to bridge the gap between the present and the past as a partial remedy to 
our present social upheaval. 




6 InVGntOry of fiisloncal values, sites, and sivueiuves 



In an nuempl to locate as many historic sites, structures and artifacts as 
possible, an all-out inventory has started and wil! continue to the production 
of the Comprehensive Plan. Information gathered will be used to set prioriiies 
to preserve and interpret history. It will also be used to make 
recommendations for the Natinnal Register. 

The principle sources for locating such sites, structures and artifacts are: 

1. Over one hundred projects proposed by the California History Plan 
Committee. 

2. The 60 entries in the National Register of Historic Places, and the 
additional 59 nominations under consideration. 

5. The 84 1 listings in the California Historical landmarks pamphlet dated 
January 1970 which liave been reviewed by the California Historical 
Landmarks Advisory Committee. 

4. Previous studies and programs of the Department of Parks and 
Rec teation which include : 

a. Tlie 156 feasibility studies made under the State Beach, Park, 
Recreation and Historical Facilities Bond Act of 1 964 

b. A list of studies recommended by the Frederic Law Olmsted 
Report of 1928 titled "California Slate Park Survey" 

c. Proposals made by the California Legislature for acquisition of 
historical areas 

d. Proposals made by various federal agencies for preservation of 
liistory in California 

e. Adopted history programs from city, county and regional 
governments 

f. Proposals on record made by special interest groups and 
individuals 



g. The 1968 CiiUfomia State Fork System Plan's priority projects 

for acquisition, development and interpretive prograns 
h. Currently funded projects shown in the Department of Parks and 

Recreation's 1970-71 Capita! Outlay Budget 
i. The recently completed Stabilization-Restoration Study of all 
state-owned historic sites. From this inspection of over 300 
buildings, cost estimates were developed for the Department's 
preservation program. Results of this study are considered in this 
Plan. 
The University of California's Archeohgical Site Survey began in 1949 
and has now identified over 10,000 archeological sites, Tliis program is 
carried on from the Berkeley campus for northern California areas and 
from U.C-L.A. for southern California. 

The California Statewide Historic Sites Survey, now in progress under 
the Act, will continue to be expanded and reOned as part of the 
Comprehensive California History Plan. In order to accomplish this 
survey, each uf California ' s 58 counties was asked to select, througli its 
Board of Supervisors, a committee to inventory those districts, sites, 
buildings, structures and objects possessing historical significance and 
integrity. To date, results from these local surveys range from extensive 
and detailed to tentative and cursory. Selections made by the state 
staff from these lists and from other available sources have now been 
compiled as a preliminary inventory of historic places in California. 
Each of the 58 counties is represented in the preliminary inventory, 
with entries ranging from one to about 26, As this survey proceeds, 
both expansion and retmement of content will be attempted 
Inventory entry values will be judged against the historic eras and 
cultural aspects as discussed in previous chapters. 
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7 Criteria 

for preservation dnii inferprefafion of fiisfory 



state historical significance is greater tlian local (city, county, special 
district) significance and less than national significance. 

National sipiificance is primarily tliat history revolving about 
happenings of national or international importance such as major military 
events, international boundary negotiations, birthplaces of national leaders or 
history created by programs of federal agencies. 

The function of the State is to provide planning and coordination to 
assure that all levels do their share of the history program. It is highly 
desirable for the State to assume a catalytic role of encouraging private 
enterprise and foundations to undertake a major role. The State's supplier 
role is to acquire areas of state significance, resist projects of less than state 
significance, and relinquish to the appropriate level diose projects already 
acquired by the State that are of less than state or are of national significance. 

The criteria for separating levels of significance are more easily stated 
than carried out. Indeed, there are those who claim it is impossible to devise 
meaningful criteria. The State of Cabfomia, however, believes tliat in spite of 
the difficulty involved, it is absolutely essential to be relentless in tiglitening 
the criteria under which all suppliers of history can work in a coordinated 
manner. Only in tliis way can a comprehensive history plan be carried out. 

For this Preliminary History Plan, criteria have been developed for 
acceptance of projects into ilie State Park System. There are many pressures 
on the State to accept projects of less than state significance. 

Much work has to be done to establish criteria that can be used for 

regional and local programs. The Comprehensive Plan wilt recommend criteria 
for these and for the national level. 
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Below are criteria for determining state significances of proposed 
projects of areas, structures and artifacts: 

! . Is it diagnosric of one or more cultural aspects of one of the three eras 
of history that is not represented in the State Park System; and is it 
necessary co meet a deficiency in the total California history story? 

2. Does it have historical integrity, oris it diluted with adverse, false or 
non-conforming aspects? 

3. If it is diagnostic, are there other examples that are better from the 

standpoint of representing a cultural aspect of an era, or filling a 
thematic need in the State's interpretive plan? 

4. If it is akeady represented, is dupUcation necessary fiom the 
standpoint of predominantly statewide demand rather than regional or 
local demand? 

5. Is it best located geographically so that it is accessible to large numbers 
of people? 

6. Is it of such a nature that it lends itself particularly well for educational 
purposes - research and classroom teaching? 

7. Is its availability endangered? Is it soon to be destroyed? Is it now or 
never? (This is not enough -it must still possess quality historical 
values). 

8. Does it have a favorable benefit-cost ratio • a low cost for acquisition, 
development, maintenance and operation relative to volume of 
visitation and inherent preservation values? 



9. Is it designated on the Register of National Historic Sites or a likely 
candidate for such designation? 

10. Is the project supported on a statewide basis by professional historians, 
educators, historical societies and by the local people in the area? 



Once it is decided that a historical value be recognized, criteria have been 
estabUshed for Uie type of treatment it receives. It may receive one of the 
following; 

Recorded in a publication 
Marked as an important site 
Acquired as a site 
Developed 
Interpreted 



The following is the descending order of priorities for the care and 
development of historic projects: 

Protection from damage 
Stabilization 
Restoration 
RecoDSt rue lion 




„4v*osrr 



"*ssp*nt*v?' 



'^rt'^^v^ . 
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8 Deficiencies 

in preservation anJ inlerpreiafion oj California dlsiovi) 



It is now time, under the National Historical Preservation Act, to take 
stock of the deficiencies in California's history program. Over the years, at 
the State level, the preservation of historical areas has responded primarily to 
the wishes of groups interested in particular phases of h^tory. This has left 
some critical deficiencies in many of the ei^t cultural aspects of the three 
eras of California history. The Comprehensive History Plan will pin-point 
these deficiencies. 

Following is a preliminary list of deficiencies: 

INDIAN ERA 

• A 3-year study to determine location and quality of sites 



Spanish 



Preserving, stabilizing or marking California's missions 
Acquiring and developing military estabhshments such as 

E Castillo in Monterey 
Studying, marking and interpreting exploration routes 



English 



Research, particularly on Drake's exploration 

Broader interpretation of the English and their activities 



Russian 



• Acquiring and developing key Paleo-sites which characterize this 
culture. Some areas which may qualify are: Rancho La Brea Tar 
Rts, Klamath Lake Marsh Area, Tulare Lake Basin, Borax Lake, 
Buena Vista Lake, Anza-Borrego Area, and Santa Rosa Island. 

fflSPANIC ERA 

The empha^ of the Hispanic Era was centered about Spanish and 
Mexican cultural infiuences, with lesser emphasis placed upon English and 
Russian. There are deficiencies ini 



Further acquisition, restoration and reconstruction of 

Russian buildings at Fort Ross 
Improved interpretive program 



Mexican 



Improved maintenance of existing structures 
Stabilization of some representative structures such as the 
Pueblo de Los Angeles and the Max Barracks (Sonoma) 
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9 Definition of Responsibilities 

for govevnmenid agencies and private enterprise 



" ' A Society wiEhoul knowledge of its past, has no future!' It has long 
been the responsibility of governments to preserve ttie cultural heijtage of 
its people. It is a task in which all levels of government can and should 
participate. It is the role of the state to assume the leadersliip cole in 
helping aU levels do their put." 

The foregoing quote prefaces a chapter in the 1968 Califoniia Stale 
Park System Plan entitled "Historical Preservation Needs." This chapter 
defines tlie role of ilie State into three categories; that of planning, 
coordinating and supplying areas for preservation and development; 

"Planning; ... to produce and annually update a five- and twenty-year prc^ram 
for preservation, including the acquisition of lands, restoration and 
reconstruction of facilities, and interpretation of these facilities to the public. 

"Coordination: The State should assume the responsibility for coordinating the 
efforts of all organizations engaged in preserving evidences of California's history. 
TJie Department should provide the leadership in assuring that the total story of 
California's past is adequately told. The federal government, . .recognizes the 
state's pivotal role in this regard. 

'^Supplying Historical Areas: It j,«. the responsibility of (he State Park System to 
acquire, develop, operate, and interpret sites and buildings of statewide 
significance that arc representative of people, events, and cultural elements 
important to and characteristic of each of Calif omia's [eras] of history. " 

From the Preamble of the newly released Califoniia Policy for Recreation: 

"Enhancement of environraental quality, development of recreation resources, 
and preservation of our heritage of natural and scenic landscape and of cultural, 
historical and archaeological values are responsibilities sliared by government and 
the private sector. The State shall give these values appropriate consideration b 
overall plantiing, budgeCiitg and ptoparruning." 



and 

"Preservation of Common Heritage: Some of our heritage of beauty, history and 
culture in too fragile or its interest is too dispersed to be the sole responsibility of 
a siiiglc local entity. . .It might be an historic structure or site threatened by 
some conflicting need. Ii might be coUected remnants of the culture of earMer 
inhabitants of California such as in a museum. Whatever the kind-'there are some 
values having such statewide interest that state government should share 
responsibility in preserving and raaintainii^ them for the public good." 

The Slate must continue its responsibility to identify landmarks of State 
significance and cooperate with local governments in marking their points of 
historica] interests. The California Historical Landmarks Ad\'isory Committee 
is providing leadership in tliis Held, and has recently issued a revised set of 
criteria for this active program. 

The foregoing examples of philosophy and policy indicates tlie intent and 
willingness of the State of California to shoulder its responsibility. 

The newly developed Califomia Outdoor Recreation Resources Plan outhnes 
responsibiiitics of levels of government, and specifically refere to the federal 
level as follows: 



"Planner: To develop and maintain a comprehensive nationwide outdoor 
plan. . . .(including historical preservation element). . .To encourage, through 
financial and technical assistance, the development and maintenance of statewide 
outdoor recreation plans. . .(which also includes historical preservation). 

"Coordinator: To discuss and rc%'iew with affected governmental agencies and 
wjtJi the general public ail federal programs. . . To define clearly the federal 
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goaJs, policies and standanls, and to coordinate the total federal effort in an 
effective manner. . . To assign to a single agency , . .a pivotal position in 
coordinating all federal projects and programs. . . 

"SuppUer • To insure the preservation and wise use of natural, historical and 
recreation resources of national significance. . . This usually, but not always, 
means federal adrainistiation. . . . that protects for all time the nation's priceless 
lieritage. To encourage . . . through technical assistance and grants-in-aid." 

Tlie responsibilities of local governments and the private sector wittiin 
Ihe State of Calilomia are summarized below: 



Historica] Law^: 

The legal reqtiirements for the State's commitment to historical 
prograjtis aie presently being inventoried and evaluated, and will be 
summarized in tiie Comprehensive Plan. The summary will include digests of 
the voluminous materials from state, regional, county and city levels of 
government. Recoinmendations will be made for new legislation. Botli federal 
and state grants-in-aid programs should provide impetus for involvement of 
organizations and agencies througliout Caiifornia. 



Local Governments 



Any general plan for a city, county or regional government should 
contain an element wliicli Identifies those historical resources within 
their spheres of influence needing preservalioii and interpretation. 

Private Sector 

Currently, the role of the private sector is diverse and unclear. Private 
historical organizations range from those with estabUshed bylaws, 
constitutions and funti-raLyng capabilities to those with informal 
gatheriiigs by neighborhood groupis. Nevertheless, titeir efforts are 
sincere, and contribute greatly to our fund of historical information. 
However, because of tJieir limitations for long-term funding and titeir 
slion life, their accumulated efforts, collections and projects are often 
left to a vanety of fates when tlie organizational interest wanes and 
funds are no longer available. (A listing of organi?-atjons with California 
iiistory interests will be developed for the CompreJiensivc Plan). 
Studies indicate that local historical societies arc transitory, with an 
average life span of about twenty years, and when the driving force 
propelling such a society has waned, that society usually cannot 
continue to preserve history, and certainly not in perpetuity. However, 
it is recognized that the support, interest and involvement of private 
and special interest groups and societies are of prime importance in 
achieving and implementing worthy projects or in stimulating 
government action. 



-oc0"^'-Sr' ^" C<^': -K 
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10 Proposals for Programs 

io meet deficiencies 



The State of CalifomJa proposes to avail itsell' of funds under the 
'National Historic Preservatjon Act of 1966, Public Law 89-665. In October 
1970, applications will be submitted to accomplisli this. 

The first submission of projects will be for the acquisition and 
development of units in the State Park System. It is essential that the first 
projects be at the State level for two reasons: first, there is money budgeted 
at the State level that can be used for matching purposes; second, ii is 
necessary to complete the Comprehensive Cahfomia History Plan in order to 
recommend projects for matcliing funding at the local levels oi for private 
enterprise, 

A three-year program is presented in this Preliminary Plan, even though 
it is certain that it will be changed each year applications are made. 

Table 1 represents ihe first fiscal year, 1970-7], in which the State 
proposes to spend 5672,860 on 1 5 historical projects. 

Tables 2 and j outline historical projects proposed for two additional 
years. It was not deemed feasible to describe these in detail because these 
advanced budgets will be changed. 



TABLE 1. CALIFORNIA DEPARTMENT OF PARKS AND 

RECREATION - PROGRAM BUDGET FOR 

FISCAL YEAR 1970-71 

PROJECTS FUNDS 

Angel Island State Park $ 8,100 

Stabilization of three buildings: Administration Buiiding 
(East Garrison) — repair roof and replace windows and 
doors; Chapel (East Garrison) — reroof building and patch 
cracks in stucco; Guardhouse {East Garrisonl — repair roof 
and replace several windows. 

Benicia Capitol State Historic Park 1 ,900 

Stabilization of two buildings: Work on foundation of the 
historic Joseph Fischer Residence, repair roof, and provide 
other miscellaneous repairs; add shingles and repair siding 
on barn used for artifact storage. 

Columbia State Historic Park 8,700 

Stabilization of seven buildings: Old Bakery, City Hotel, 
Jackson Residence, D.O. Miils, Ebler, Bayhaut, Soderer & 
Marshall. Restoration of two buildings. Minor repairs on 
one building. Stabilization includes strengthening supports 
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PROJECTS 

and beams, and roof repair needed to prevent damage to 
buildings. Minor repair to School House (BIdg. No. 9599) 
includes raking and repointing of exterior walls. This will 
complete the restoration of this building. 

Delta Meadows (New Project) 

Purchase of 10 acres to provide preservation of the valuable 
Plains Miwok Indian Site. 

Drum Barracks (New Project) 

Complete restoration of Officer's Quarters: remove and 
replace girders, joists, subfloor, and finish floor where 
necessary. Excavate approximately f500 cubic feet of 
earth; remove and replace plaster in stairwell area on both 
first and second floors; place temporary roof covering over 
entire roof; paint new plaster and exterior of building; add 
emergencv lighting. 

Folsom Lake State Recreation Area {Historic Powerhouse) 

Stabilization; Strengthen supports and secure metal railings 
to metal stringers; repair and/or restore debris chutes; 
restore retaining wall; repair and/or restore stairway; 
activate fire hydrant; repair and/or restore lining of forebay 
and strainers at entrance to forebay on Powerhouse 
Accessories. 

Fort Ross State Historic Park 

Stabilization: Repair roof of Commander's House with 
existing materials on hand; caulk between wall timbers, 
particularly on southeast wall. 



FUNDS 



10,000 



97,500 



6,400 



7,600 



PROJECTS ^^^^^^^^^^^^M FUNDS 

Hearst San Simeon State Historic Park 1 00,000 

Continuing stabilization: This year's work to complete the 
Purdah Screens at "C" House: repairs to tile roof of Casa 
Grande building; rework wiring in main building; repair tile 
roof, steps, landings, walks and railings at "A" House. 

Jack London State Historic Park 7,200 

Installation of fire and intrusion detection systems to cover 
all areas of Charmian House. Systems will provide warning 
signals to ranger's residence and to local law and fire 
department facilities over lease-lines. Charmian London's 
home contains many extiibits, furnishings, original 
manuscripts, illustrations, letters and other mementos of 
Jack London's life. 

Los Encinos State Historic Park 44,660 

Stabilization of de la Oso Adobe entails removal and 
replacement of loose plaster on exterior walls; repair or 
replacement - ceiling joists on porches, doors, windows, 
door and window jambs, porch posts and deck. 

Old Sacramento State Historic Park 342,000 

Initial development: Restoration of F. B. Hastings Building 
including architectural-historical research. 

Old Town San Diego State Historic Park 10,000 

Stabilization of Estudillo Garden Wall including replacing 
and replastering adobe wall and restoring the gates and 
gates' jambs. 
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PROJECTS ^ FUNDS 

Plumas-Eureka State Historic Park 1 1 ,000 

Johnsville-Lodge Building — preservation includes working 
on foundation under entire historic structure; repairing 
underpinnings; removing all dormers; placing temporary 
covering on roof; and patching galvanized iron flashings at 
chimneys, vents, intersections of walls and roof areas, 
valleys and crickets. 

San Juan Bautista State Historic Park 6,800 

Complete restoration of the historic Settler's Cabin includes 
restoring concrete foundation, fireplace, sidewalls, and 
floor planking; replacing windows and doors; reconstructing 
roof and applying new roofing. 

Wit! Bogers State Historic Park 1 1 ,000 

Complete restoration of the Foreman's Quarters begun in 
1967. Replace roofing; install finished wood floor; 
complete interior and exterior wall finish; replace electrical 
system; install brick paving at entries and barriers to protect 
exhibits and furnishings; complete site work. 

TOTAL - PROGRAM BUDGET FOB FISCAL 
YEAR 1970-71 $672,860 
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TABLE 2. CALIFORNIA DEPARTMENT OF PARKS AND 

RECREATION - PROGRAM BUOGET FOR 

FISCAL YEAR -i971-72 



TABLE 3. CALIFORNIA DEPARTMENT OF PARKS AND 

RECREATION - PROGRAM BUDGET FOR 

FISCAL YEAR 1972-73 



PROJECTS 



FUNDS 



PROJECTS 



FUNDS 



Angel Island State Park 

Bodie State Historic Park 

Emerald Bay State Park 

Folsom Lake State Recreation Area 

Fon Humboldt State Historic Park 

Fort Ross State Historic Park 

Hearst San Simeon State Historic Park 

La Purisima Mission State H istoric Park 

Los Enctnos State Historic Park 

Marshall Gold Discovery State Historic Park 

Pio Pico State Historic Park 

San Juan Bautista State Historic Park 

Shasta State Historic Park 

Sonoma State Historic Park 

Sutter's Fort State Historic Park 

Weaverville Joss House State Historic Park 

Wilt Rogers State Historic Park 



$100,000 
52,000 
65.000 
32,000 

6.000 

34,(K)0 

200,000 

20,000 

20.000 

6,000 
50,000 
77,000 
11,800 
15,350 
20,000 

2,000 
1 1 ,000 



TOTAL - PROGRAM BUDGET FOR F.Y. 1971-72 $722,150 



Angel Island State Park 

Anza-Borrego Desert State Park 

Columbia State Historic Park 

Dry Lagoon State Park 

Hearst San Simeon State Historic Park 

Mitlerton Lake State Recreation Area 

OroviKe Reservoir State Recreation Area 

Patrick's Point State Park 

Pfeiffer Big Sur State Park 

San Diego Old Town State Historic Park 

Weaverville Joss House State Historic Park 



100,000 

20.000 

5,000 

10,000 

200,000 

3,000 

3,000 

5,000 

10,000 

750,000 

2,000 



TOTAL- PROGRAM BUDGET FOR F.Y. 1972-73 51,108,000 
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Public Law 89-665 
89th Congress, S. 1035 
October L5, 1966 



^n^rt 



_BO_ST*r. 915 



To HtjIltltJib ■ pntfTEni fur Lbc (ir^B^rrMLtoq of «<tdlliiiiul hkiltirlc vn^rHvt 

Rt it rnticlfd hy tht Sfniite and //tnuc ot RtptuerUaiiftt of ihe 
UniUd SiaUj of Am^nra in Congrm *t4apmiudj 
ThftCougTESS Suck and ckcUics — 

{ft) thjkt thi spirit &Tid dtncljon of the Kit ion in founded 
u|>an uid reA«ied in its hbtoric {iiyit : 

(b) tlitt UiB MMorirs] and culturd finiiidition<: nf tht Nttion 
should hfl preserved hs h living part of fjur cnminunitv life and 
devde^pmont in order to givu a senf* of uriefjtHtioi^ to tnt Ameri- 
rilxp«oplc; 

(c) llial» in tjie fai?e of ever iorrvaiung ftxttfrnsionE of urban ™n- 
^()^6, highways, and rearfentiai, commorrial, luid inthtstrial devel- 
njiments, the present goiemmentftl and not^oi*rnmnn)al historic 
nrawrvation progratns and ac^tivitito ar^ niidcquafrr to inmirft 
future f^eratians a genuine op^^tiriMnit.y to a|:kpr«r»atA and enjoy 
th& rich heritage of our Nation ; and 

(d) tJiat., although the major hnrdenA of historic preserration 
have heen borne and major effort.i inil inle^l hy privat* apjnries 
and indtvidiiilB, and both should fonrinue to (jIbj' i viial role. It b 
iieVBitheJess nemsBarv and apprtiprinta for the Federal Ooiero- 
in«nt to tecclenile its nisioric pres«r^al ion pto^nmii and activities, 
to ffiw tnazimiun ent^uraj^nient tn aguieiee and individuala 
uudertikinp preservation by privat* me«ns, and (o a.<stst. St»te 
and JoTdl governmeni^ and tlie Kutioitat Trojti for Historie Pi¥s- 
en'aiion in tite ITnite<l Stat^ to expand and aereleraie their hia- 
f orie prectrnUion progm ms and art i t it i», 

TITI^E 1 

HiK, 101. (i) TlieSetr«arj of the Interior in am.hnrijed— 

(U loexpandaoil maintain n nnlional re|;iuer of dititricts, sites, 
bnildinRBi nriiriuns, and objerli signilirini in AmerirHn history, 
ritchiiecliiro, archeology, nnd culture, hereinafteir referred to is 
ihe National R«Kister, and lo arnnt fiiiids lo Slates for the pur- 
pose of preparing comprehensive statewide hiMorir surveys nnd 
filinji, in arcorfUmcti with criteria estubiished by the Secretary, 
or the preservation, a^-quifition, and development of anch prop- 
erties; 

(Si) to establiih a program of niatihinft BTant-vmaid to States 
for projtcts having^ as their [>urp<»e I ha pnservitioii for puhiie 
benefit nf properties that sr*. iipiiflcanl in Anusriean history, 
ardittert um, nrcheoloj^, and culture; and 

^(3) lo eetahlUlt a program of matching gniit-in-«id to the 
National Trmt, fot ITistonc Preservation in the United States, 
chartered by a« of Congress approvi>d October 'X, IMS (S3 Stat, 
02T), as amendi^, for ll.e purptKe nf carry inf; out tlie r«pondbiI- 
itiea of tlie Nat tonal Tnist 
ibl Alt itEied in this Act- — 

(1) The term "State"" includes, in addition to Ihe aevernl Statea 
of the Union, the District of Columbia, Ihe Com in on wealth of Puenr 
llico, the Virgin 1 si aniis, fiuam, *nd American Samoa, 

(2) The term " project" means proftrams of Slat a and local govern - 
iniinta and other public bodies and private oi^anixationB and indi 
vidflils for the aJiquiaition of title or interest.-i in, and for the develop- 



HtatarlD pi^|i. 
ertlM 

Pre»trv»tion 



^Ildln^ aeU 

objects, (rtc, 
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^tl^Tral H«£ti. 
tor 



tipmxitt to 
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October 15, 1966 



mciit of T auy districij sitCj buildin^^ d-ructure, or obje4:t diat is signifi- 
cant ill American history, sirchjt«ture, arcliedlogy, ami cuiiure. or 
property used in ctiiuiection tlierewiUi, and for Us devfclopmait in order 
to assure die preservation for public beneiit of any &m:h Idstnrical 
properti» 
"fe^t^rrss prfc- ^^^ "^^ tertEi "historic p^eser^1tioTl'* includes the proteRtionj reha- 

»»tv»twh." billtation, restorstion, ajid reconstruction of districts, sites, l]uii<IiIlg<^ 

Btmeturs, and objects signifioint in Ameriaui litstory, archil ectnre, 
archeolopy, or culture, 
"SftcrHtfciy/* (4) The term ^'Secretary" means tlie Secretary of the Interior, 

Conaitloin rar Suc, 102. (tt) Nogrant may be made under this Act — 

grftAt9« (11 unless spplication therefor is submitted to the Secretary in 

accordance with regulations and procedures prescribed by iiim; 
(2j unless the applicstion is in iicrordance with tlie compre- 
hensive !>talewide historic prcservatinn plan which hits been ap- 
prtived by the Secretatv after considering its relfllioriship to the 
comprehensive stntcwiJo outd^mr rt?f*reation plan prepared pur- 
suiint to the Land and Water Conservation Fund Act of 1965 (78 
is \Bc teai~i Sut,fl97); 

TuBt«; (3j for more than f>0 per centum of tlie total co«i involved, as 

detennined by the Secretary and his determination shall he final ; 

(4) unless the grantee has agreed to make such imports, in such 

form and conTainingsuch information as the Secretary may from 

time to time require; 

f6) unless the ^antee haa am-eed to assume, after completion 
of the project, the total cost of 5ib eontinued maintenance, repair, 
and avftninistration of the property iu a manner satisfactory to 
the Secretary ; and 

{6> unti! tho pitntee has complied with such further ferms und 
conditions as the Secrets^- may deem necessary or advisable. 
Kalvtr, (b) Tlia Secretary niay in his disi'retion waiie tlie requirements of 

subsection (a), paraptaphs (2) and (P) of this Mction for any grant 
under thi-i Act to the National Trust for Historic Pre.'trvat ion in tlie 
ITnited States, in which case a grant to the N'a[io)ial_ Trust may in- 
clude funds for the maintenance, repair, and administration of the 
property in a manner satisfactory to (lie Secretary. 

(c) No Slate shaJl be permitted to ul'tlizc the value of r«i! properly 
obtained before the date of approval of this Act in metting the 
i-emaining cost of a project for which a grant is made under this Act.. 
enportioiMimt, Sec. lOS. (a) The amounts appropriatejj and made avaiinble for 

grants to the States for comprehensive statewide liistorir ■nrvey.s imd 
plans under this Act sJiall be apportiwiied among the States bv the 
Secretary on the basis of needs as determined by himt Provided, htne- 
Lunit»-eicn ew"', That the amount granted to any one State shall not exceed Stl 

per centum of the total cost of the comprehensive stateivide historic 
survey and plan for that State, as determined by the Rt-cretanr. 

(hi T^e amounts appropriated and made available for grants to 
the Sutes for projects under thiE Act for each fiwal year shall he 
apportioned among the States by the Secretary in accordance with 
needs as di-sclosEd in approved statewide historic prtserv;ition plants 
The Secretary shall notify each Stale of its apportionment, and the 
amounts thereof shall he avEiilable thereafter for payment to CTJch 
State for projects in aocordanre with the provisions of this Act. Any 
amount of any apportionment that has not been paid or obll^ted by 
the Secretary 'during the fiscal year in which such notification is given, 
and for two fiscal years thereafter, shall be reapportioned by the 
Secretary in accordance with this subsection. 
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Seo. km. («) No grant may be made by the Secretary for or on Coardusatiun 
accaunt of any survey or project under this Act with respect (o which xiiii othur Psd- 
hnancial assistance haji been given or promised under any other Fed- '^^ FrcgrHsis^ 
eral progtam or activity, and no financial assistance may be given 
under any other Federal program or activity for or on account of any 
Eurvej or project with re.^pect to which assi,?tanee has been given or 
promised under this Ajit. 

(b) In order to assure consistency in policies and actions under this 
Act with other related Federal programs and activities, and to assure 
coordination of the planning acquisition, and development assi-Rtance 
10 Stated under this .'^ct with other related Federal program.^ and 
activitiK, the President ma-v issue such regulations with respect thereto 
as Kb deems desirable, and such a^istance may be provided only in 
accordance with ^ch reflations. 

Sec. 105. The benefictary of assistance under this -\ct shall keep such Kcoord^.. 
records as the Secretary sllall pretterilw, including records which fully 
di^lo^ tlie dlsp<jsition by the beneficiary of Mie proceeds of such 
lissistlance, Ihe total cost of the project or undertaking in connection 
with which such assistance is ftiven or used, and the amount and nature 
of that poKion of the cost of the project or undertaking supplied by 
other sotirces, and sufh other reeords as will facilitate an effective'. 
audiL 

Sec. 106. The head of any Federal agency having direct or indirect 
jurisdiction over a proiwsed Federal or federally assisted undertak- 
ing in any .State and the head of any Federal department or independ- 
ent agency having authority to license anv unfiertaking shall, prior 
to the approval ofthe espenditure of any FVleral funds on the under- 
taking or prior to the issuance of any license, as the case may be, take 
into account the etfect of the undertaking on any district, site, build- 
ing, Structure, or object that is included in the Matiunat Register. The 
head of any such Federal agency sliall afford the .\dvisory' Council on 
Historic P'reseri'ation established under title II of this Act a reasona- 
ble opportunity to comment with reeard to such undertaking. 

Sec. 107. Nothing in this Act shall be construed to be applicable to lnjnprti ons . 
the White House and its grounda, the Supreme Court building and its 
grounds, or the United states Capitol and its related buildings and 
grounds. 

Sec. 108. There are authorized tu be apjjropriated not to exceed ApprcjiHatiiin, 
S2,{)00,00(! to carry out the provisions of this Act for ihe fiscal year 
1367, and not more than $l(t,ftOO,000 for each of tha three succeeding 
fis<al years. Such appropriations shall he available for the financial 
t^sistjince fiuthoriied by this title and for the administrative enpenses 
,pf the Secretary in connection therewith, and shall remain available 
tintil expended. 

TITLE U 

, Sec. 301. (a) There is established an Advisory Council on Historic navtBory Cometi 
Pfeseriation (hereinafter referred to as the "Council") whicli shall or Hiitgri« 
be composed of seventeen members as follovra; 
(11 The Secretary ofthelnterior. 

(2) The Seeretniy of Housing and Urban Development, 

(3) The Secretary of Commerce, 

(4) The Administrator of the fieneral Services .^dministratioru 

(5) The Secretary of the Treasury. 
(B) The Attorney General. 
(T) The Chairman of the Nnliona! Trust for Historic Preser- 

vstion. 
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(8) Ten appomted by the President from duUidv the Fp^J&riU 
GovMtimentn In making these appointmenit^T the Freiiid^t shall 
give due con&idei^tion to the s^liectiun of officers of St&tti and IncaJ 
go?«iimfints and mdirxduAls who are stfiTilficEtntlT interested and 
axperiflnc&d in thc^ matters to be consitfcred by tlie Council. 

(b) Eadi mciuber of the Council spocified in paragraphs 11) 
through (d) of gubsection (&) may Jestgijate another officer of ma 
department or agency to serve 'Qh tfie Coiio*:il in his stead. 

(c) Eaeh member of the Council apiiointed tinder partteraph JB) 
of gubsectJon (a) shall serve for a tenn of five y«irs from the expira- 
tion of bis predeotssor's term ; ciwpt that the members first appoint!^ 
under that partigrapb shalt servt for terms of from one to fire veara^ 
OS designated by tlie President at the lime of appointment, in sudi 
manner as to Lnsuie thnt the terms of n<rt less Ihan onp nor mor^ than 
Iwo of them will expire in any one year. 

{dl A Tttca^fy in the Council shall nm affect its powers^ bnl shaJL 
be rilied in tbe same maEiuer fto the ori^nal appointment (and for the 
baJanceof the unexpired term). 

(e) The Chairman of the Connril Bhull be desigimted hy ihe Prea- 
denl. 

if) Eight members of the Council shall constitute a T[uorum. 

Sm. aOS. fa) Tlie Council nh&l]— 

(1) advise the President and the Cougi'ess on matters reTnt- 
ing to historic preservation; ircommend measurfs to coord inatfl 
activities of Feaenilj State^ and local agencies and private institu- 
tions and individuals relating to historic preservation: nnd nd- 
vise on Uie dissemination of information pertaining to sUfth actl^- 
ties; 

(2) cneDurag^ in cooperation witli tha Jfationiil Trust for Hj^ 
torio Freeervation and appropriate private Bgenctee, public in- 
teirM^and participation inmstonc presen'ation : 

(3) recommend the <:ondui:it of studiftfi in *>iich ureas as the ade- 
quacy of If^lative and adminiRtrativ?, fdatutes and regulation!! 
pertaining to historic presen^ti on activities of State and local 
governments and the eff&ctsof tax p<>licle$ fit all levels of govern- 
ment on historic praacfvation j 

(4) advise as to guidelfne^ for the A^isr^nce of State and lorn I 
eovemmentfi m drSting legialntion relRling to historic preserm- 
tion; find 

(&) luicourage, in cooperation with appmpriatc public and pn- 
vftte agciicii!£ and institutions^ trniuiniE^ and ediii:nt;on in the held 
of hlfftoTie preservation, 

fb) The Council Ehall submit animally a nompreJiunai ve report of 
Us activities and the results of its studies to the President and the Con- 
gress and shall from time Co timfi submit *>urU additional and ijpecial 
peportfl OS it deems advi^ible. Eadi Report shall propose such leigis- 
Intive enactments and other actions t^ in the judgment of the C-ouudli 
ape neceasftry and appropriate to anry out it5i recommendations. 

Seo. 20a. The Council is authoriaHd to secure dir^-tly from any 
dep&rtEnent, burenu^ agcnury, boards commission^ office, independent e^- 
ta£liflbment or instrumentaUty of the esccutivis hninch of fhe Fedenil 
Goveramcj^t information^ suggeslions, cstioiatcs, and statistics for the 
purpose of this title \ and pachsudi departmont, bureau^ agenf:;>\ board, 
cummi^on^ office, independent e^ftabhshm^nt or instrumehtality is au- 
thori»d to furnish such information, aug^estionan es(i mates, and ata- 
tistica to the extent permitted by law and within available funds. 

Sbc. KH. TTjb memberB of the Council s|jecified in parograplis {!) 
through (7) of aectiffli eGl(a) shall setrt without additional comp*n- 
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rtnlioH. The ineiulier.-^ of the Councinippoiuted under pm^ipuph {H) 
of swtioii 2(>Ua) sbnJl receivel&lODper dtem when cjjgaged ut i he per- 
fommrce of the duties of the CounciL All memlwrs of the Council 
shall receive reimbursement for uwcsaary traveling and subsistence 
eiptnses in^iurred by them in the perfoimance of the duties of the 
Council. 

Sec. aOS. {aj Tlie Difector of the Xatioual Park Sentce or his Fjsee.iiiv« 
designee shall be the Esw^iitive Director of the Council. Fiitnm-ial nirtctoi'* 
and administruJivE services (including those related to hndgeting, 
accoimtingt Ruancial ru|KUliiif^ personnel and procuremt^nn shall be 
pn)vided the (]'mjucil b}' the lieparfnignt of the Interiurj for ivhich 
payments ahail be madein advance, or by reimbursement^ from funds 
of the C'Ouncit In such amounts as nmy be a^eed upon by the Chair- 
man of the Council and thu Secretary of theinterior: /^rwu/jf^r^, Tlut 
the regulations of the Departmeni. of the Interior for the oollecrlion 
of indelrfe*lnc5B t>f per?ioiuiel resulting from ertoiieous payments fS 
U-SX^ -l&e) shall apply to the colloc*.ion of erroneaiis payments made sa st*i, ini, 

'id Secre- 
C) ) shall 

._ ^ _._ . .... .^ ^ — ._ ^ „,.™, J i^r^ That 

the Council sJiall not. be required to prrarribe ?uch regulations. 

(b) The Council 5liall have povier to appoint and fir iht pompensa- pBrsonrwi, 
fioji of sudi additional per^iunnel as m»y be necessary to cart^^ o^t its 

duties, without regard to the prt^isioua of the ciril service Ihits and 

ttia C]assilica4ion Act of 1^9. ftnt*j ^i 208. 

(c) Tlie Coiitiril may also procure, without regard to thp civ if 
service laws and the Classification Act of t{»49, temporary and inter- 
mittent service to the some extent asis authorized for the e^tecuttve 
departments by Bei:tjou 15 of the Administrative Expenses Act of liM6 

(5 U,S.C. 55a) ^ but at r^es not to exceed $50 per diem for individuals- so Sik%. 51o, 

(d) Tha members of the Council specified in paragraphs (!] 
through (6J of section 201(a) shall provide the Council, on a retm- 
butgabJe basis, with such facilities and services under their jurisdic- 
tioii and control as may l>e needed by Ihe C^iuncil lo cjirry <mt its 
duties, to the extent that such facilities and services ttr^ TW[ucsted by 
the Crtuucil and aie otherwise available for that purpose. To Ihe 
extent of available appro^tnutions, the Council may obiaint by pur- 
chase^ rental, donation, or other^vise, such additional property^ faciii- 
ties, and services as mny be n eeded to ca rry out ita dut tes. 

Approved October IS, 1966, 



to or on behalf of a Coimcii employee, and r^ulations of said Secre- 
tary for the ndtnini.'^traiive conirf^ of funds (Si U.ii.C &S5 ig] 
arrplr Co approprisUioos of ilic Council: Arui proaldii/ /urtK^r 
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